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but rapidly assimilated ; they were not, perhaps, entirety so
assimilated when Domesday-book was drawn up,1 but before
the accession of Henry I they seem to have become uniformly
feudal.

On the Continent, the feudal system had, under the necessi-
ties of conquest and by the influence of Roman principles of law,
worked itself into the very machinery of government. The
origin of vassalage has been traced to the relation of the comes
to the princeps in the German, or to that of the client to his
patron in the Roman system ; and the double title to the land,
either to the emphyteutic tenure of the latter, or to the bene-
f icium of the Merovingian conquerors. But so far it was a
tenure only. When the beneficium began to be hereditary, and
the provincial governors to be the great beneficiary proprietors
in the province, often also by marriage or descent great alodial
owners, then the powers of jurisdiction and military command
became feudal also. The royal power was eclipsed by that of
its own officers, and the king became primus inter pares, or often
enough the servant of his own servants.

This was the condition of things with which William the
Conqueror had been conversant in France, and in a lower degree
in Normandy itself, where the greater vassals were always try-
ing to reduce the duke's authority to a shadow, to maintain
the immunity of their lands from his higher jurisdiction, and to
get rid of his ancient right to garrison their castles. It was
not without a long struggle that he had established his position
against the predecessors of the nobles who formed the strength
of the confederation by which he had to secure his conquest.2
To avoid the renewal of the struggle upon the new soil, William
from the beginning of his reign took strong and decided

1 See on this subject Vinogradofi, English Society in the Eleventh
Century, pp. 219-62 ; and Maitland, Domesday Book and Beyond,

a For the policy and government of William I in Normandy see the
articles of C. H. Haskins in the American Historical Review, xiv. p. 453,
and in the English Historical Review, xxii. p. 636; xxiii. p. 502. Also
the same author's Norman Institutions (1918), pp. 3-61.